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This leads to a new statement of the relation between subject and 
predicate: "... the judgment should be thrown into the form: 
'Where 5 is , P necessarily is also.' The relation thus abstractly 
conceived must be called a relation of functional dependence . . . , 
in so far as we are dealing with combinations of elements . . . which 
lie outside the act of cognition; when, however, we are considering 
how far this same interconnection enters into the structure of the 
judgment or of the syllogism, it must be called a relation of ground 
and consequent" (p. 263). 

These criticisms of the traditional theory of the relation of subject 
and predicate seem to me just, and the emphasis on the concept of 
the relation of functional dependence excellent. It should be extended ; 
it plays too small a rdle in our usual theories of logic. The theory of 
truth which is based on this distinction between functional dependence 
on the one hand and ground and consequent on the other, seems to 
me open to criticism. But there is not room here to state my objec- 
tions. 

Karl Schmidt. 

Tufts College. 

Critical Realism: A Study of the Nature and Conditions of Knowledge. 

By Roy Wood Seixars. Chicago and New York, Rand McNally 

and Company, n.d. — Pp. x, 283. 

The reader who takes up this volume, having his mind filled with 
the suggestions which current literature has caused to cluster about 
the word 'realism,' is likely to be disappointed; unless he is a con- 
vinced and satisfied realist, he will be happily disappointed. The 
emphasis of the title lies upon the word ' critical ' rather than upon 
' realism ' and the onus of the criticism falls as much upon recent realism 
in this country and in England as upon idealism or pragmatism. I do 
not mean to suggest that the name realism is ill-chosen, for the author 
no doubt may properly be called a realist, but he is entirely frank in 
admitting his sympathy with some parts of idealism and pragmatism, 
and his purpose is avowedly to construct a theory of knowledge which 
shall do justice to both these positions as well as to realism. Indeed, 
he regards realism in its current form as having the same vices as 
idealism and shares with it little more than its most general conclusion, 
that there is knowledge of a non-mental reality, a conclusion at which 
he arrives, however, by another road. 

" My thesis is, then, that idealism and realism have had essentially 
the same view of knowledge and that the large measure of sterility 
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which has accompanied philosophical controversy is due to this 
constant assumption that knowledge always involves the presence 
of the existent known in the field of experience" (p. vii). The criti- 
cism thus generally stated indicates the point of view of the book. 
It amounts in substance to the charge that no theory of knowledge 
has rigorously and definitively abandoned the notion that knowledge 
copies its object. Considering the hard usage which 'copying' has 
received for the last two centuries at the hands of critics of all schools, 
this is at first rather staggering. And indeed the author's way of 
introducing this sweeping criticism is unfortunate; at first sight he 
seems to be making a ridiculous claim to having discovered this 
principle. In this he is less than just to himself, for what he really 
means is quite different and much more significant. It amounts to 
saying that a vague and figurative view of knowledge has continued 
by its implications to affect thought on this subject long after its 
futility as a description of knowledge has been manifest to everyone. 
The author is making the perfectly sound point that knowledge can- 
not be conceived as apprehension or profitably studied at the level of 
perception alone. It is because realism has persistently taken knowl- 
edge at this level that the American realist describes knowledge as a 
relation between entities (pp. 138 ff.), and the English realist tries to 
find an awareness or a consciousness in perception distinct from what 
is perceived (pp. in ff.). In either case the assumption is that what 
knows, in order to know, must be the thing known, which may not 
inaptly be described as a remnant of the notion that an idea, if true, 
is like its object. Perhaps it is still more like Berkeley's argument 
that an idea literally is its object. Professor Sellars argues very 
plausibly that the modern realist has thus put himself at the idealist's 
mercy, because, so long as knowledge is viewed as apprehension, the 
indissoluble relation of subject and object is quite undeniable, whereas, 
upon the opposite assumption, the triad, subject, idea-object, physical 
existent, is at least not impossible (p. vii). 

Accordingly, the first three chapters of the book are devoted to a 
recognition of, indeed an insistence upon, the subjective factor in 
experience. The first discusses and rejects the unreflective notion 
that the physical object itself is immediately perceived; the second 
shows the projection of the same 'natural' view into science; and the 
third shows how the subjective or personal aspect may be regarded 
as co-extensive with the whole of experience. It will thus be seen 
that the realism of this volume finds no difficulty in recognizing the 
uniqueness and privacy of the individual's experiences. The same 
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subject is continued in the two chapters following, which are devoted 
to an empirical analysis of the field of individual experience. Here 
the author points out an evolution from a primitive state of ' together- 
ness' in the course of which such fundamental distinctions as self and 
objects, mental and physical, are made. These are distinctions of a 
functional nature within experience; pure awareness and a unique 
cognitive relation are alike rejected. Moreover, because the distinc- 
tion is made for different purposes, it is made in different ways, with 
the result that the mental is differently defined, according as it is 
contrasted with one or another non-mental (pp. 88 ff.). Since all 
experiences show variations of clearness due to attention, the whole 
field may broadly be called mental (p. 119). 

With this large recognition of what is often considered to make either 
for idealism or pragmatism, the author goes on to his critical rejection 
of the former. The second of these critical chapters, on the "In- 
sufficiency of Mental Pluralism," is the most effective bit of criticism 
in the book; the author shows that personal idealism, because of its 
inherent instability, must issue either in theism or absolutism. The 
preceding chapter on idealism in general is directed largely against 
idealism of a perceptive type, which insists mainly upon the corre- 
lativity of subject and object. Professor Sellars recognizes, indeed, 
that modern idealism has devoted itself largely to working out the 
concept of unity or system in experience, a project with which he 
appears to have much sympathy, but he would not admit that such 
idealism is of a radically different type from that founded by Berkeley. 
Whether he is right in this conclusion or not, his argument contains a 
quite indisputable measure of truth. Somewhat differently expressed, 
it amounts to this (pp. 143 ff.; 183 ff.): Idealism has retained a con- 
fusion which arose because of certain circumstances surrounding its 
historical origin. Kant's categories were proposed as a supplement to 
the disjecta membra of the English associational psychology and were 
therefore regarded as the peculiar contribution of the mind to experi- 
ence. But any plausibility that this position may ever have had has 
long since disappeared; relations are no more mental than any other 
item of experience. What happened, however, was that Kant's 
new point of view was swamped in the old assumption that the mental 
was somehow more obvious than the physical, that only the mental 
can be known, since whatever is known must be literally present in 
the experience which knows it. But if the mind does not make experi- 
ence with its categories, the older assumption that only mind is known 
may be rejected at the same time. "Thought is the movement of. 
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readjustment and of creative construction in the continuous field of 
the individual's experience. . . . The main point to be stressed in 
contrast with the Kantian logic which I have in mind is the control of 
constructive thought by percepts and thus, indirectly, by the environ- 
ment" (p. 146). There is no need that the environment should be 
literally present in experience if experience is objectively controlled. 
"To make the categories grow from the perceptual field and to con- 
tinue responsible to it is to transfer to them the possibility of control 
by things-in-themselves. I shall endeavor to show that such a con- 
trol exercised by things-in-themselves, when it is strengthened by 
experiment and by the necessity for motor adaptations, is a sufficient 
foundation for the degree of knowledge we claim to possess of the 
physical world" (pp. 149 f.). The belief in the possibility of such a 
knowledge of extra-experiential realities is the substance of the 
author's realism. 

The three remaining chapters of the book are avowedly a develop- 
ment of the point of view thus generally established; in reality, how- 
ever, constructive elaboration occupies less space here than the 
reader has been led to expect. The author has made the best of his 
case before he reaches this point. In short, 'realism' here as elsewhere 
does not seem to be the significant factor. There is an unnecessarily 
elaborate proof that subjective idealism has not been consistently 
solipsistic, undertaken to show that even idealism does not adhere con- 
sistently to the principle of the literal presence of the object known 
(Chapter VIII); while the discussion of the mind-body relation, which 
is introduced as a sort of test case, is really concerned with the very 
general question "Is Consciousness Alien to the Physical?" (Chapter 
IX), a subject which covers the whole development of modern phi- 
losophy. I am not able to see that the author here adds anything 
very substantial either to the clarity of his realism in particular or of 
philosophical problems in general. He points out the well-known 
difficulties involved in the thorough-going application of mechanical 
categories, but he does not appear to appreciate the extent to which 
the fate of modern science has been wrapped up in the use of these 
categories. It is one thing to point out the difficulties and quite 
another to tell what is to be done about it, in the light of a demand 
for knowledge of a kind which appears to be satisfied only with 
mechanism. Like the idealist and the pragmatist, each in his own 
manner, he finds in evolution a way out (pp. 233 ff.), but again he 
does not seem to appreciate the difficulties of a logical formulation 
of this principle, nor does he take account of the fact that the ulti- 
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mate satisfactoriness of evolution in biology is still a matter of doubt. 
What will be left of evolution as "a development of wholes which 
are not merely collections of units" after Mendelian theories of 
heredity have done their work is a question which it takes some 
hardihood to answer. Finally, his adoption of an empirical parallelism 
of mind and body (pp. 239 ff.) seems rather to shelve that problem 
than to solve it. To say that "Consciousness is the brain become 
conscious; it is a highly evolved part of reality flowering out into 
that unique and non-substantial variant which forms our experiencing" 
(pp. 244 f.), leaves the question in much the place where it was. 

The ultimate doubt which remains in the reader's mind after he 
has finished Professor Sellars's book is whether even a critical realism 
affords any essentially new constructive point of view from which 
the problems of philosophy may be attacked. It does not appear to 
me that the author has developed such a point of view. The mere 
contention that objects exist which are known but not experienced is 
not really so important as it is assumed to be. I am not sure that 
either a pragmatist or an idealist would not admit this if he were allowed 
to make the necessary interpretations. Now absolute idealism has 
such a point of view, even though it may be inadequate, — the point 
of view of the Hegelian reconstruction of logical consistency. The 
pragmatist also has such a point of view, though this too may be 
insufficient, — the point of view of thought as an adaptive function of 
the organism in a complex and changing environment. A great 
variety of passages in Professor Sellars's book might be cited to show 
that his own point of view, in so far as it is constructive, is really 
that of pragmatism. (C/., for example, in addition to some sentences 
already quoted, pp. 83, 213, 236, 243.) His realism adds, as a sort 
of supplement, that the object really exists, though it is not itself an 
item of experience, but as a controlling factor this object is not 'ex- 
ternal' when it functions as a determinant of truth. Surely the 
question is not so much the existence as the nature of this control. 
In fairness to Professor Sellars in this matter, it should be stated that 
he has in preparation a book on the categories which may put the 
question in a different light. In the meantime it must be admitted 
that critical realism represents a stage of philosophical sophistication 
not usually attained by recent realistic literature. 

George H. Sabine. 

The University of Missouri. 



